One Fighting Machine, Extremely Lean 


U.S. Amy, inCemany Shrinks in Size but Grows in Duties 
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SCHWEINFURT, Germany — As the U.S. mili tary 
in Europe nears the end of the most radical restructur- 
ing in a generation, the force that remains to safeguard 
American interests bears little resemblance to the one 
that occupied the continent for nearly a half-century. 

The sharp reduction of troops— from 336,000 
when the Berlin Wall fell in November 1989 to an an- 
ticipated 100,000 by this fall — involves dramatic 
changes in the way soldiers, in Europe live and how 
they prepare to fight, how they think about war and 
how they think about peace. 


Once large and entrenched, the force is now small 
and mobile. 

Once preoccupied with defense, the force now 
trains to attack as well as to defend. 

Once prepared to fight World War III, the force 
now contemplates missions ranging from major land 
wars to peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance. 

Once certain who its enemy would be, the force 
now is certain of nothing. 

Commanders watch the evolution of the U.S.-Eu- 
ropean security relationship with wary interest— 
and, often, ill-concealed skepticism. Many privately 
remain unpersuaded of the wisdom in a NATO ex- 
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MaJ. Gen. L Don Holder, commander of 3rd Infantry Division, talked to one of 
his officers at field headquarters during exercise in Schweinfurt, Germany:. 
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pansion that extends the American 
nuclear umbrella to, say, Hungary 
and Slovakia; they wonder what Po- 
land or the Czech Republic could 
contribute to American security in 
exchange for the warrant of Ameri- 
can lives. 

And they hope that political lead- 
ers and the public at home fully 
grasp the implications of transform- 
ing the world’s most proficient com- 
bat force into a go-anywhere, do- 
anything expeditionary legion. 

“K we’re going to use the mihtary 
in ways other than in an old- 
fashioned lining up of two armies to 
beat the living daylights out of each 
other, it’s very important that the 
political side of the house describe 
what they want the military to do,” 
Gen. David M. Maddox, now retired, 
said in an interview in December, 
shortly before his departure as com- 
mander of the U.S. Army in Europe. 

Speedy Shrinking 

The speed and extent of the mih- 
tary drawdown in Europe has been 
breathtaking. It is here — particular- 
ly in Germany— that the shr inking 
of the U.S. armed forces permitted 
by the end of the Cold War and col- 
lapse of the Warsaw Pact has fallen 
most heavily. 

The U.S. Air Force in Europe has 
been reduced to six major bases, 
compared to 16 in 1990. From 636 
aircraft and almost nine fighter 
wings, the Air Force is down to 214 
planes and two wings. The number 
of active-duty Air Force personnel 
has dropped from 71,000 to fewer 
than 31,000. 

For the Army, which has long 
been the dominant service on the 
continent in terms of size and geo- 
graphic sprawl, the contraction is 
even more dramatic. While the Ar- 
my as a whole is slimming down 
from 770,000 soldiers in 1989 to 
slightly fewer than a half-million — a 

36 percent cut— the force in Europe 
by the end of this year will have 
been slashed 70 percent, from 
213,000 to 65,000. 

That entails a 75 percent cut in 
combat battalions — from 147 to 

37 and a two-thirds reduction in 
installations, from 858 to 295. The 
little islands of America so long a 
part of the European landscape are 
now much fewer and farther apart. 
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Big troop towns such as Berlin, Mu- 
nich and Nuremberg these days are 
virtually devoid of GIs. 

Scores of dental clinics, libraries 
and commissaries have been closed 
or consolidated. Instead of two U.S. 
Army medical centers and nine mili- 
tary hospitals. Army families have 
only one medical center and two 
hospitals — which means longer 
drives for treatment and much 
greater reliance on German medical 
services. 

Change in Mission 

Beyond sheer numbers, perhaps 
the most drastic change in Europe is 
in mission — what the military is sup- 
posed to do. 

“We always considered ourselves 
a forward deployed force, that we 
were already where we were sup- 
aosed to be,” said Lt. Gen. Jerry R. 
Siutherford, commander of V Corps 
n Heidelberg, “We weren’t going 


any further ” 

Instead, Europe has abruptly be- 
come a launchpad for operations all 
over the world. Since the end of the 
1991 Persian Gulf War, the Army in 
Surope has sent 22,000 troops on 
51 deployments to 30 different 
countries — roughly double the num- 
ber of soldiers deployed in the three 
lecades before Operation Desert 
otonn. 

“The variety of missions, the 
xope of training and the operational 
■esponsibility is much wider than be- 
; ore,” said Maj. Gen. L. Don Holder, 
commander of the 3rd Infantry Divi- 
sion, one of two Anjiy divisions left 
n Europe. “Everything is in bounds. 
Nothing is beyond possibility. . 

^e can’t really specialize like we 
ised to.” 

In less than two years. Holder has 
ent a battahon to Kuwait, a compa- 
ly to Russia, a task force to Spain 
md assorted detachments to Haiti, 
Rwanda, Hungary, Romania and 
elsewhere. European-based Ameri- 
an troops have been to Somalia and 
joatia — where two Army field hos- 
pitals deployed— and the 1st Ar- 
oored Division is preparing for duty 
1 the former Yugoslav republics if 
he United Nations operation is 
vithdrawn. 

“The old mission was to stop the 
'loviet hordes from coming through 
he Fulda Gap [into West Germany]. 
The focus was very acute back then, 
nd now it’s very diffuse,” said Sgt. 
'dajor Dave Gates, senior non-com- 
nissioned officer in the 3rd Infantry 
division. “We’re responsible now for 
everything we can think of and a few 
hings we probably haven’t thought 
)f.” 

Although many soldiering skills 
can be transferred from one mission 
0 another, commanders and their 
roops these days must master a 
>road spectrum of military tasks. 
Peacekeeping duty in Macedonia- 
nth impartial, open patrolling under 
! U.N. flag— is very different from 

the stealth and lethality that are crit- 
ical in combat. And the technical de- 
mands of modem warfare, such as 
how to synchronize air power, artil- 
lery, deception and a thousand other 
factors, are highly perishable skills if 
not practiced routinely. 

“There are six mechanized infan- 
try battalions left in Germany and at 
any one time, half of them are off 
their Bradleys [armored fighting ve- 
hicles] and involved with Macedonia, 


either coming back, getting ready to 
go or being there,” said one senior 
commander. “That’s taking soldiers 
who are the best trained in the world 
for heavy combat and having them 
do something else.” 

The new demands can be firustrat- 
ing for young commanders. 

“T^e peacekeeping drill and the 
mission creep means now that the 
box is too big,” said Lt. Col. Jim 
Warner, an infantry battalion com- 
mander. “Pretty soon you throw up 
your hands and assume that you’re 
never going to be able to completely 
cover anything.” 

Added Col. Steve Robinette, com- 
mander of the 1st Brigade of the 1st 
Armored Division: “There are some 
tasks that are so difficult that I may 
never get fuUy trained. I just don't 
have the time and the resources to 
be fully proficient. But I’ll be pretty 
good. An example would be conduct- 
ing offensive operations — attack- 
ing.” 

'Burgland' ■ 

Some old habits die hard. A large, 
five-day exercise earlier this month 
in the Bavarian garrison town of 
Schweinfurt, for example, pitted the 
3rd Infantry Division against “Bur- 
gland,” an imaginary foe described 
by exercise officials as “a Soviet ana- 
log.” Aided by sophisticated comput- 
er simulation, the Burgland com- 
manders employed Soviet tactics 
and Soviet weaponry in a blitzkrieg 
attack. 

Rutterford, the corps command- 
er, said he chose what would appear 
to be an anachronistic scenario be- 
cause “if you train for the difficult, I 
think you can do the simple.” 

“We probably need to spend more 
toe with the sort of stuff we don’t 
like, guerrilla warfare and low-inten- 
sity fighting, the kind of thing we 
saw in Somalia,” said Holder, the di- 
vision commander. “We don’t want 
to do it, and the American people 

don’t want us to do it It’s our 

d(xtrinal flank. I wouldn’t say it’s a 
blind spot.” 

Frequent deployments and new 
training requirements have put new 
strains on soldiers in Europe. 

“A soldier in the 1st Brigade of 
the 1st Armored Division is going to j 
be gone from home at least three to 
31/2 months a year, and that doesn’t { 
begin to count all the weekends ' 
lost, Robinette, the brigade com- 
mander. said. “I can’t tell you wheth- 


er it’s more stressful to be a soldier 
in the Army in Europe today than it 
used to be. I can tell you that with all 
the deployments, we in the Army 
don’t really know what the full im- 
pact is going to be.” 

Added Lt. Col. John Batiste, who 
will take command of a brigade this 
summer: “I sat down and figured it 
out: In a 12-month period. I’ll be 
gone for seven months. That’s hard 
on my family— and what about the 
guys who work for me?” 

Furthermore, officer turnover is 
so intense these days that command- 
ers refer to “hurricaning”— the gale 
of young officers blowing through a 
unit so fast they barely touch the 
ground. 

“Right now I’ve got a third of my 
lieutenants who come in for 12 
months and go. And the same with 
majors — 12 months and go,” said 
battalion commander Warner. “The 
number one destroyer of unit readi- 
ness, is that a guy gets trained and 
then is transferred" 

Training Restrictions 

Other things have changed for the 
U.S. military as the political land- 
scape shifted in Europe. For exam- 
ple, the restoration of full Ge rman 
sovereignty has meant a significant 
decrease in the U.S. military’s “ma- 
neuver rights”— the ability to run 
around the countryside with tanks 
md other heavy equipment. Train- 
ing areas today are cramped, and 
rarely can a unit larger than a com- 
pany — perhaps 150 soldiers — move 
simultaneously across open terrain. 

Whatever the new strains and 
challenges, thus far they appear to 
sit well with troops here. Reenlist- 
ment rates were higher last year 
than at any time since the mid- 
1980s; more than 7,000 soldiers al- 
so asked to extend their tours in Eu- 
rope, having found the challenges in- 
triguing enough to stay. Many senior 
officers say they hope that apparent 
job satisfaction can be sustained as 
the U.S. military presence in post- 
war Europe passes the 50-year 
mark. 

“We’re an expensive instrument 
of power for a nation to have,” said 
Col. Tom Morley, the 3rd Division 
chief of staff. “When you don’t need 
us, you don’t want to pay for us. 
When you do need us, you want us to 
be better than we ever could possi- 
bly be.” 



